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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

The eighteenth year of the American Peace Society now closing, has 
witnessed developments strikingly indicative of the dangers to which the 
war system still exposes even civilized, Christian nations ; of the changes 
already effected in public sentiment on the subject of international peace ; 
and of the urgent demand which the spirit and wants of the age are mak- 
ing for a large increase and a wide extension of efforts in behalf of a 
cause seen at length by all intelligent minds to be linked indissolubly 
with the chief interests of mankind for time and eternity. 

Texan Difficulties. — Just before our last anniversary, the plan of 
annexing Texas to these United States, received, in the final vote of our 
Senate, the pledge of its ullimate success; and the measures immediate- 
ly taken for carrying it into effect, threatened an open rupture with 
Mexico, and occasioned for a time not a little solicitude for the peace of 
our country. 

As a Peace Society, we have no concern with the question, originating 
all these difficulties, whether Texas asserting its independence for a series 
of years, yet still claimed by Mexico as one of her provinces, should 
have been, against the remonstrances of the latter, incorporated in our 
confederacy ; but, however this point may be decided, we must, as friends 
of peace, protest against the war-measures employed to carry out the 
policy adopted, and could easily show how the expedients we urge as sub- 
stitutes for war, would in this case have averted all danger of an ap- 
peal to the sword, insured justice far better to both parties, and saved 
them, besides the ill-blood and general ferment of the past year, many mil- 
lions of dollars on each side. Had there been a Congress of Nations in 
existence, or had the parties previously agreed by treaty to settle what- 
ever disputes might arise between them, not by a resort to arms, but, if 
they could not agree between themselves, by reference to umpires mu- 
tually chosen, and either to abide by their decision, or demand only a 
new hearing before the same or other referees, until an adjustment satis- 
factory to each party should thus be reached, the whole difficulty might 
have been brought to a just and amicable issue with scarce a hundredth 
part of the evils incident to such a controversy, even without the crimes 
and woes of actual war. 

At length, this direful calamity, God's scourge of guilty nations, is sup- 
posed to have come upon us. Certainly our troops, by crossing the old 
limits of Texas, and pointing their batteries at a Mexican city, have pro- 
voked such collisions as our government, in its seeming eagerness for a 
conflict, chooses to call war ; and anon both houses of Congress vote ten 
millions of money, fifty thousand troops, and an indefinite number of war- 
ships, to fight against a poor, feeble, distracted country ; a power here- 
tofore represented as too weak for our fears, and ready to fly at the bare 
sight of one of our regiments ; a sister republic, too, the first on this con- 
tinent to imitate our example in asserting her liberies, whose indepen- 
dence we were the first to acknowledge, and who honestly regarded us as 
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encroaching upon her unquestionable rights, and attempting, even beyond 
the original bounds of Texas, to rob her of some of her finest territory. 
This war, if such it must be called, seems to us entirely urmecessar}', and 
indicates a very strange obliquity of views and feelings in those who now 
plead for its prosecution with such fierce, unrelenting vigor. There was 
not the slightest need of war, in any proper view of the case ; and yet 
how many among us mis-name this a war of self-defense against the wan- 
ton, unprovoked aggression of Mexico (! !) and would fain stir up through 
the land the hell of bad passions included in the war-spirit, to empty 
itself in all the wrath of a bloody, vindictive, ferocious patriotism upon 
the poor, despised Mexicans ! It will be hardly possible for us to escape 
the world's verdict against us ; and so clearly are we in the wrong, that 
no attribute of God, no principle of our holy religion, no fair construc- 
tion of international law, no dictate of justice or common sense, can take 
part with us in such a contest for such a purpose. 

The Oregon Dispute. — Our difficulties with England have the past 
year awakened at times very general alarm. The bone of contention, a 
barren wilderness beyond the Rocky Mountains, was confessedly not 
worth the money alone which a single year or even month of war would 
•waste ; but the dispute in its progress involved so much of national pride 
and party committal, as to threaten for a time the most disastrous conse- 
quences. The President of the United States, in his inaugural address, 
and his first message to Congress, broadly asserted " our clear and un- 
questionable right to Oregon," and hot partisans soon shouted, as their 
war-cry, " the whole of Oregon, or none !" while Great Britain, who had 
from the first contested even our claim up to the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude, and much more our grasp after some half-dozen degrees still far- 
ther north, met these extreme demands with a flat, unfaltering denial, 
and promptly declared before the world her purpose to maintain " her 
rights in Oregon." Here was the issue ; and for a time diplomacy seem- 
ed only to make the matter worse. Overture after overture was alter- 
nately proposed and rejected by each party, until negotiation came to a 
stand, and England's offer of arbitration on our own terms was rudely 
declined — a decision of our executive which put us in the wrong before 
all the world. Now came the crisis of danger; and meanwhile fiery 
spirits it Congress were apparently trying to blow the incipient flame into 
a general conflagration. We will not soil our pages by copying the de- 
clamation, in which some of our countrymen, and a few even of our ru- 
lers indulged, until the voice of an outraged public checked those strange 
effusions. We blushed for our country, while reading sentiments so un- 
congenial with the spirit of the age, and so disreputable to a Christian 
people. A few of our rulers seemed for a time bent on involving us in 
conflict with England, and speech after speech even in the Senate closed 
like old Cato's delenda est Carthago, with the solemn asservation, that 
" war was inevitable." 

It was soon perceived however, that those men had miscalculated the 
temper of the times. Public opinion came up from all parts of the land, 
to rebuke such a rush towards the precipice of war. Sentiments widely 
different from those of past ages soon found utterance both in England 
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and this country, through the press, from the pulpit, and even on the floor 
of Congress. It soon became evident, that forty or fifty millions of peo- 
ple would not let their rulers plunge them into all the crimes and evils of 
war for such claims as were then in conflict, when proper efforts at con- 
ciliation and compromise might in due time adjust the whole difficulty to 
the entire satisfaction of both parties. On this point there was a most 
remarkable degree of unanimity among all fair-minded men in each 
country ; and not only did Peace Societies petition their respective rulers 
for an amicable settlement, but all classes of citizens sent their friendly 
addresses to each other across the Atlantic, strongly deprecating war, 
claiming a right to continued peace, and pledging their mutual efforts to 
secure such a result. 

The blessing of God upon these efforts in answer to the prayers of his 
people, has thus far averted a war with England, and put matters at 
length in a train which will, it is hoped, lead to an adjustment of the dif- 
ficulty by amicable means. Still have we much reason to tremble at the 
recollection of our narrow escape thus far from the most tremendous of 
earthly calamities ; and, had public sentiment on the subject been what 
it was fifty years ago, no power on earth could have prevented a fierce, 
protracted war that might in its progress have involved the leading na- 
tions of Christendom, and overspread the whole earth with its baleful re- 
sults. Nothing but this altered tone of general sentiment, effected by 
the cause of peace, and uttering itself from the press, the pulpit, and the 
entire community of fair and well-informed minds, has under God saved 
these two nations from a catastrophe so terrible, and the great interests 
of the world from being thereby cloven down or crippled for half a cen- 
tury. 

Operations op the Society. — Our general plan of operations was 
formed with no special reference to the difficulties here sketched ; but we 
have met, as far as we could, the current exigencies of the year, and en- 
deavored to make our efforts bear as much as possible on every pending 
question of peace or war. Had the friends of peace spontaneously fur- 
nished the requisite means, twenty or fifty thousand dollars, we might 
have overspread the land with facts, arguments and appeals that would 
at once have arrested general, if not universal attention, and poured from 
the people such an influence, upon our national government as would 
soon have put an end to all thought of war, either with England or with 
Mexico. We have done what we could with our small means ; but how 
much could be expected from any mode of epending three or four thou- 
sand dollars in such a cause at such a crisis ? Still we trust, that our in- 
fluence from years of antecedent labor, has been most beneficially felt in 
calling into action a variety of co-workers through the press, the pulpit 
and society at large, to meet the crisis through which we have been pass- 
ing ; but our ordinary course, intended alike for sunshine and storm, we 
have steadily pursued in the hope of e'er long spreading through the en- 
tire community such views on this subject as will prove under God the 
most effectual guaranty against the recurrence of war, and lead to the 
ultimate abolition of the custom itself. 

Here is our only aim ; but, since there exists in the community an im- 
13 
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pression that the American Peace Society has mingled other subjects 
with its efforts, we would here take occasion emphatically to state, that 
this report is without any foundation ; that the Society is restricted by 
its very constitution to the object of abolishing the custom of internation- 
al war; that it has from the first devoted itself, and will henceforth de- 
vote itself, exclusively to this object without any interference whatever 
with any other project of reform. 

Our Periodical. — Every enterprise like ours must have some or- 
gan of communication with the public; and from the first we have, 
though at considerable expense beyoud its income from subscribers, main- 
tained a periodical of our own. So long as the Society continued at 
New York, its periodical was edited most of the time by Mr. Ladd, and 
published on his own responsibility ; when located for two years at Hart- 
ford, Conn., it adopted as its organ the American Advocate of Peace, then 
published there by our late excellent friend William Watson ; and, 
when transferred to Boston in 1837, it virtually continued that work as 
the Advocate of Peace, and devolved on our Secretary the multifarious 
labors involved in superintending its publication, and getting it into circu- 
lation. This task he performed as well as he could amid the multiplicity 
of his other services ; but the editorship of our periodical was transfer- 
red last September to Elihu Burritt, whose well-known ability as a 
writer, and the ardor of his zeal in our cause, gave pledge, that its inter- 
est, its circulation and consequent influence would be greatly increased. 
Still, however, it continued to be a bill of expense ; and at length the 
work itself was relinquished to Mr. Burritt's editorial and pecuniary re- 
sponsibility on these cond tions, — first, that it should be, as before, the 
organ of our Society; secondly, that the Society should retain the right 
to appoint the Editor ; and finally, that the Society should be at liberty, 
on certain conditions, to take it back into its own hands at pleasure after 
one year from January, 1846. 

Tracts Stereotyped. — The Society, eleven years ago, had not a 
single tract of its own ; and, though it soon after received Worcester's 
admirable Review of the Custom of War from the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, and was furnished with another very able one from Mr. Ladd, 
and a few more from other sources, still the need of tracts much cheaper, 
more popular, and covering other parts of the great field embraced in 
our enterprise, came to be so deeply felt, that your Secretary, at the re- 
quest of your Executive Committee, undertoi k the task of preparing, 
stereotyping and publishing a full series of tracts. This service has 
been on his hands more than a year, durin<r which time he has, at his own 
charges, stereotyped between five and six hundred dense pages, from the 
ablest pens, sixty one tracts in all, published more than two thousand 
copies of the same, and undertaken to raise funds sufficient to delray the 
entire expense, and thus secure the ultimate ownership of the plates to 
the Society. The last has proved the most difficult of all ; but so 
much progress has already been made as to give reasonable promise, that 
the whole sum may in time be raised, partly by donations for the purpose, 
and partly by sale of the work itself. With this view, it is retailed at a 
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moderate price, and sold even for gratuitous distribution at some advance 
upon the cost of paper, press-work and binding, in the presumption that 
buyers will be willing to give in this way something for the plates, the 
use of which meanwhile the Society will have at pleasure. 

Enlistment of Newspapers. — Our country is so full of newspa- 
pers, that we could not well overlook so important an auxiliary. The 
Boston Recorder, more than twenty-five years ago, lent its columns to 
this cause ; and Mr. Ladd began his distinguished career by pleading its 
claims through the Christian Mirror, and found this mode so cheap and 
easy, that he continued it in that and other papers to the very week of 
his death. So ready were religious editors to insert our appeals, that an 
agent of ours ten years ago, published in one newspaper, having a cir- 
culation of some 15,000, and reaching perhaps 75,000 minds every week 
all over the country, nearly forty articles in a single year, and extended 
them gradually to other religious papers, until he got into the practice of 
sending his articles in slips to more than fifty such journals. 

Thus we began our efforts to enlist the entire periodical press of our 
land in this cause ; and so early as the spring of 1840, during the alarms 
of war with England about our border difficulties, a distinguished friend 
of peace, Henry Dwight, Esq., of Geneva, N. Y., wrote to us, pro- 
posing to set the secular as well as the religious papers at work in our 
cause, and offering to bear his share of the necessary expense. The im- 
mediate danger of war subsided so soon, that the plan was not then pur- 
sued to any considerable extent ; but, in the autumn of 1844, the same 
gentleman sent through our agent, Rev. Aaron Foster, a definite plan for 
engaging in the advocacy of peace all the newspapers of our country. 
Tour Committee took the matter at once into consideration, and matured 
a plan which was soon after published in our periodical ; and your Sec- 
retary, having procured a recommendation of the general plan from such 
men as Hon. Theodore Frelinghuyson, and Rev. Drs. Nott and Potter, 
Wayland, De Witt and Milnor, prepared to carry it into execution by 
sending short, pithy articles to about 1000 newspapers whose address he 
had procured. Meanwhile, Mr. Burkitt, who had begun a different but 
excellent mode of addressing the public through the papers, came at 
length upon the same track with ourselves, and with his peculiar facili- 
ties as editor of a weekly print, pursued it with such eminent zeal, ac- 
ceptance and success, that we transferred to him our list of newspaper 
addresses, and have since relinquished the business almost entirely into 
his hands. These slips, olive-leaves of peace, he has scattered not only 
through our own land, but in the Canadas, and in Great Britain. His 
" Bond of Brotherhood," a little sheet filled with brief, pithy items on 
peace, he has also begun to publish once in two weeks, and to distribute 
especially on our railroads, and other thoroughfares of travel. 

The result has exceeded our highest expectations. We know not pre- 
cisely how many papers have been led to plead our cause, but certainly 
many times more than ever before ; and thus have they brought its 
claims at once before hundreds of thousands, if not millions of minds. 
The work is auspiciously begun ; and we trust that the 1500 newspapers 
in our country, will yet enlist in the spontaneous, habitual advocacy of a 
cause so important to the welfare of our country and the world. 
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Agencies. — Besides the continued labors of your General Agent and 
your Corresponding Secretary, the Committee have employed, for longer 
or shorter periods, seven agents. The Rev. E. W. Jackson, of the 
Methodist Church, who had begun to bring the claims of our cause be- 
fore some twenty Annual Conferences of his own denomination, comple- 
ted that special service in October, and soon after relinquished his agen- 
cy. He met uniformly with a kind reception ; but the rcost important 
fruits of his agency we hope to reap in the future co-operation of his 
brethren, and begin already to find this hope more and more realized. 

The Rev. Aaron Foster, of the Presbyterian Church, had before 
labored for us ; but his account of the labors he performed, the preced- 
ing year, did not reach us in season for our last annual report. We will, 
however, just state, partly as a proof of his disinterested zeal, and partly 
as an illustration of the pecuniary encouragements in this cause, that Mr. 
Foster during that year actually spent in our service $38 dollars more 
than he received from any quarter, and his receipts from the Society du- 
ring the whole term of his labors to this time, would not exceed his nec- 
essary travelling expenses. He received the last year a new commission 
to go into the South and West, a field hitherto uncultivated by us, yet 
vastly important especially in view of our foreign relations at the time ; 
but this agency, though in our view highly desirable, and quite promis- 
ing, was abandoned solely for want of means to bear his traveling ex- 
penses. Still Mr. Fostci' has performed such occasional and incidental 
services for us in New York and New England, as his other engagements 
would allow. 

The Rev. G. W. Brewster, and H. K. W. Perkins, both of the 
Methodist Church, have also been commissioned for specified fields ; and 
the Rev. Cyril Pearl, a Congregational Pastor in Harrison, Me., for 
occasional and temporary services in that State. The Rev. H. B. Pier- 
pont, of the Presbyterian Church, has likewise received a recent com- 
mission as agent, and entered with zeal upon his work. Rev. Elna- 
than Davis, a Congregationalist, has also been commissioned as an 
agent, and been lecturing chiefly in the county of Worcester, Mass. 

Action op Legislatures. — A Circular, prepared by your Commit- 
tee some years ago on stipulated substitutes for War, was sent the last 
year to the Governor of Vermont, with a request that he would bring 
the subject before the Legislature of that State. Gov. Slade promptly 
did so with a full and very forcible recommendation of the object. One 
branch of the Legislature responded in resolves decidedly favorable ; 
but the other house, through some oversight or neglect, failed to take 
any final action on the subject, and thus left us with only the moral in- 
fluence of that State in favor of the measure — a result of no little im- 
portance in preparing the way for the ultimate adoption by governments 
of such substiiutes for war as shall one day supersede its alleged neces- 
sity entirely and forever. 

In pursuance of this plan, the ultimate aim of all our movements, 
your Committee drew up an elaborate petition to Congress, requesting 
the special services of our government to introduce such substitutes 
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among nations, and obtained from the community a number of similar 
petitions much larger than ever befoie. These were forwarded to 
Washington, but with instructions not to present them until the excite- 
ment about Texas and Oregon should subside sufficiently for a candid, 
dispassionate consideration of the whole subject. That time has not 
yet arrived ; and the consequence is that nothing has been done in Con- 
gress, and probably will not be during the present session. Still the pe- 
titions, not having been presented, will be on hand for another year, 
when we would fain hope, under the smiles of the God of peace, for a 
state of feeling both in Congress, and through the land, more favorable 
to the measures we ask. 

At the suggestion of distinguished friends of peace in the city of 
New York, a memorial, signed by your Corresponding Secretary, and 
by all the Executive Committee of the New York Peace Society, was 
sent, about the middle of last February, to the President of these United 
States, urging upon him essentially the same considerations that had 
before been so forcibly pressed by the London Peace Society upon the 
British Government, in favor of having the difficulty about the Oregon, 
settled by amicable means. 

Other Modes of Co-operation. — Several of our friends, distin- 
guished for their zeal and ability, have held in Boston, Providence, R. 
I., New Bedford, Salem, Lowell, Medford, Worcester, and Norwich, 
Ct., public meetings, or Conventions, the success of which has been de- 
tailed from time to time in our periodical. A series of meetings was 
also held at Plymouth, Mass., at one of which the inhabitants adopted a 
warm response to the friendly address from Plymouth in old England. 
The convention in Worcester was followed by the organization of a 
Worcester County Peace Society, from which, we may well expect much 
aid, especially as it embraces a region better cultivated in years past 
than almost any other, and containing some able and devoted friends of 
peace. 

On the Fourth of July, 1845, Charles Stjmner, Esq., delivered be- 
fore the city authorities of Boston a very able and eloquent oration, 
pleading for peace as " the true grandeur of nations." It created at 
the time a strong sensation ; nine thousand copies of it have been pub- 
lished in this country, and it has been extensively re-published in Great 
Britain. It was, we would hope, the beginning of a new era in the 
mode of celebrating the anniversary of our national independence, and 
certainly indicates a marked change of the public mind in favor of pa- 
cific sentiments. 

Collateral Agencies. — A multitude of these have been at work in 
our cause through the year ; but we have time only to mention the friend- 
ly addresses interchanged between the people of England and our own 
country — the succession of articles, often able and eloquent, in our lead- 
ing newspapers, both religious and secular, all over the land — the very 
general protest of the pulpit against the war-spirit manifested, as well as 
against the wars that have been threatened — and the powerful pleas foj 
13* r 
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peace uttered by some of our most distinguished statesmen on the floor 
of Congress. 

We wish we could dwell awhile on these encouraging topics. Never 
before has our cause been so ably pleaded in the high and the sacred 
places of our nation. Never before did the halls of Congress listen to 
such an array of facts, to such powerful arguments, and eloquent ap- 
peals against war, and in favor of peace. Besides all this, the religious 
press through the land has spontaneously come out in advocacy of peace; 
and it would be difficult to find a pulpit that has not lifted its voice in 
prayer to God, and remonstrance to men, against a resort to the sword, 
as a calamity most deeply injurious, especially to the spiritual welfare of 
our country and the world. Thus are Christians beginning in some 
measure to do their duty on this long neglected subject; and fully do we 
believe that, if all Christians of every name in our land would unite 
against war, no set of rulers would ever be able or disposed to involve 
us again in its terrible evils. We thank God for what Christians have 
done ; probably ten times as much through the whole country has the 
past year been said, and published, and done on this subject, as ever was 
during any year since the origin of our cause in 1815. True, only a 
small part of these agencies have been in visible connexion with our- 
selves as a society ; but this results very naturally from our uniform 
plan of endeavoring to enlist such existing, permanent instrumentalities 
as the pulpit, the press and the school ; and their recent services in this 
cause may be traced to the influences we have been so long and so si- 
lently diffusing like leaven through the community. Not a few persons 
have remarked to us, with grateful surprise, the unexpected hold which 
peace sentiments have already got upon the mass of minds, the altered 
tone of public opinion, the spontaneous outspeaking of the pulpit and 
the press, the uprising of the subject millions to hold their rulers back 
from warlike measures, a thousand influences, unknown, or little felt a 
few years ago, conspiring now to keep the world in peace. Such efforts 
and influences together constitute the cause of peace; and to them, un- 
der God, we owe it that we are not now at war with the land of our 
fathers and brethren. 
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